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Before “ Alice”—The Boyhood of Lewis Carroll. 


By Sruart CoL.incwoop. 


PECULIAR interest belongs 
to the childhood of aman who 
has afterwards become famous, 
for jus 


+ blossoming 
Thrills 

With far daffodils, 

1 feels her breast turn sweet 

id wheat, 

tastes and tendencies 


is the boy in his 
prophetic of the man, 
the truth of this afterwards, s 
appreciate it at the time. 
children once—these famous writers and 
lawyers and statesmen; but it is more 
than probable that hardly any of those 
who knew them in their early days were 


able to dissociate them from the other 
children with whom they worked and 
played. ‘Their mothers, no doubt, felt con- 


yinced that they were the cleverest and 
most attractive of all conceivable boys; but 
then, so do all mothers, and we can, there- 
fore, give them no credit for acumen. 

Now, it is not 
part of my present 
task to emphasi 
the importance and 
originality of Lewi 
Carroll’s work. 
‘That has been done 
already by men who 
haye far more right 
than I to speak on 
such a subject. 
Enough for me 
that he made a 
definite mark upon 
his generation. Itis 
my aim, in this little 
Pipei, to show the 

cginnings of 
those talents 
which distin- 
guished his later 
literary work, and 
the means that I shall use are the 
writingsand drawings which he him- 
self produced when he was a boy. 

Miss Beatrice Hatch, to whom we are all 
indebted for some delightful remini: 23 of 
Lewis Carroll, which appeared in THe Stan 
Macazine last April, alluded to this early 
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literary work of his, but only cursorily. I am 
able to speak more fully on the subject, a 
the work of writing his biography! has 
devolved upon my unworthy shoulders, and 
has thus made it necessary for me to examine 
the mass of unpublished writings and sketches 
which he left behind him. 

When the boy was about eleven years old, 
his father, afterwards Archdeacon Dodgson, 
was presented to the living of Croft. Shortly 
after this Lewis Carroll began to show great 
taste for drawing ; he kept a little book in 
which he used to sketch roughly any humorous 
ideas that occurred to him, and these pictures 
were afterwards painted by his brothers and 
sisters, who all regarded him as a paragon 
of wit and clevern No wonder, for from 
the first he was always the leader in their 
amusements, and was continually inventing 
all sorts of games to please himself and them. 

Tn “The Deceitfull Coachman” we have one 


a) THIS COACH GO 
a CHARING CROSS? 


The leceidfudl coachmman 


nowadays, though, as Dick 
it was no rare 


The Life of Lewis Carroll,” shortly to be published by 
Unwin, 


s bears witni 
utrence fifty years ago. 
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but one of that 
carpet-bag in the 


“country cousi 
ilk would carry a 
Strand ?—is anxious to reach Charing Cr 
and we see him on the point of being mi: 
guided into a ‘bus, which is ostentatiously 
labelled “ Bank Why do not these things 
happen now? Are we to suppose that the 
race of country cousins has died out, or 
that they have unanimously resolved that 
London is no place for them, or can it really 
be that ‘bus-conductors have learnt to tell the 
truth? 

“The Wild Hor: 
ambitious charac 


is a drawing of a more 
in the former picture 


AS QUaT AS A LAMB. 


——— 
The wild Horse. . 
the artist appears to have thought that, as the 
*bus-horse is not an essential part of the 
tragedy, and is moreover a quadruped whose 
proportions are exceedingly difficult to repre- 
sent, it would be justifiable to omit it. Here 
he has not only given us a horse, but a hor 
in such a position as must have taxed h 
powers to the utmost extent—indeed, one 
inclined to wonder which had the 
task to perform: the artist who dre 
attitude, or the horse which assumed 


One cannot but admire the air of stolid 
which rests upon the countenance of the 


although the infuriated beast is 
sly elongating its right foreleg with 
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the intention of kicking him 
chest. 

It is a curious fact that though so many 
different sorts of animals figure in Lew 
Carroll’s books, and even play more or less 
important 7dées, as the white rabbit in 
Alice’s Adventures,” yet he ne: eemed to. 
re about animals himself. He hated, indeed, 
to see them ill-treated in any way, and would 
go out of his way to relieve their distress 
when he could, while the preface to “ Sylvi 
and Bruno” contains an emphatic denuncia- 
tion of “sport” when it involves suffering to 
animals. But he never kept pets of any 
sort, and very 
much resented it 
if any of his 
friends kept that 
ant species 
of dog which 

$ a point of 
barking at every- 
one who comes up 
to the house. 
Even asa child, he 
did not care much 
about the rabbits 


verely in the 


and chickens and 
other such crea- 
tures which his 


brothers and 
sisters were so 
fond of. Tt must 
be recorded, how- 
ever, that in very 
early youth the 
charms of snails 
and earth - worms 
proved too much 
for him, and he 
used to try to add to their “joy of living” 
by providing them with sticks to fight with 
“if so dispoged!” But he soon overcame 
any such amiable weaknesses, and used, as 
we shall see, to make fun of the other 
members of the family about their pets. 
Somewhere about the year 1845 he felt 
the first stirrings of literary ambition, and 
started a magazine called “Useful and In- 
structive Poetry.” Of this periodical—it has 
unfortunately been lost—he was the editor 
and contributor-in-chief ; its circulation was 
limited by the walls of Croft Rectory, and it 
died an untimely death after a life of only 
six months. It was followed by a host of 
equally short-lived ventures, in the follow- 
ing order “The Rector Magazine. 
“The Come the Ro: “The Star, 
“The Willo-the Wisp,” and “The Rectory 
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Umbrella.” ‘This last, the sole survivor, was 
started on its career about 1849. Lewis 
Carroll wrote all the articles, and drew all 
the pictures -himself, and I think everyone 
will agree that for a boy of seventeen to have 
produced them is a proof that he was already 
gifted with very remarkable talent. 

The frontispiece, here reproduced, was no 
doubt suggested in part by Leech’s well- 
known design for the outside page of Punch : 
but the introduction of the umbrella as a 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


believe the only thing that can put an end 
to the delusion will be the issue of the 
“Umbrella.” We now in full confidence 
enter on our present duties.—Eprtor.” 

A serial story, “The Walking-Stick of 
Destiny,” ran through the “ Umbrella.” It was 
a tale of the good, old-fashioned sort, full of 
blood and horror ; two of the most important 
characters were a bold, bad baron, who killed 
his man in the first chapter, and a magician, 
up whose flowing locks spiders used to crawl, 


FRONTISIIECE TO “THE RECTORY UMBRELLA.” 


protection against the horrid little imps that 
would disturb the old gentleman’s peace of 
mind is yery clever and original. The 
magazine was ushered in with a blare of 
trumpets, so to speak, in the shape—how zs 
one to avoid a mixed metaphor here ?—of 
the following preface :— 

“We venture once more before the public, 
hoping to receive the same indulgence and 
support which has been hitherto bestowed 
upon our editorial efforts, Our success in 
former magazines has been decided: each 
has been more admired than its predecessor, 
and the last, the ‘Comet (the editor wisely 
i the ‘Rosebud,’ ‘Star,’ and ‘ Will-o 
” which were more or less uns 
has been so universally believed 
to be the xe plus witra of magazines, that we 


and who used to mix “three drops of every- 
thing” together, after the receipt of the 
celebrated Martin Wagner, in order to make 
the cup of death. “Ye Fatalle Cheyse” als 
depends upon the medieval point of view 
for its interest; the last four stanzas with 
their accompanying illustrations have been 
photographed from the original. 

YB FATALLE CH 


iG 
Vite was a mirke an dreiry cave, 
Weet scroggis! owr ytte creepe, 
Surgles withyn ye flowan wave 
Throw channel braid and deip. 
1 


Never withyn that dreir recess 

Wes sene ye lyghte of di 

Qubat bode azont® yt’s mi 
Nane kend an nane mot 


= Beyond, 


T Bushes, 
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ut. 

Ye monarche rade owr brake an brae, 
And drave ye yellynge pack, 

Hiz meany? au’, richte cadgi 
Are wendynge® yn hiz tracke. 

Iv. 

Wi’ eager iye, wi’ yalpe and crye, 
Ye hondes yode! down ye rocks : 

‘Ahead of au’ their companye 
Renneth ye pauky® foxe. 


¥. 

Ye foxe has soughte that cave of awe, 
Forewesried® wi? hiz rin, 

Quha now ys he sae bauld an braw? 
To dare'to enter yn? 


vi. 

eager bounde hes ilka honde 

Gane till that caverne dreir, 

Fou’ many a yow!? ys" hearde arounde, 
Fou many a screech of feir. 
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picture stands, it seems about five to four on 
his becoming a prey to the savage monster ; 
if the timid gentleman who is represented as 
drawing his sword would only get hold of the 
king’s other foot, one feels that- he would 
have a better chance of escape. 

‘There were two papers on “ Difficulties” 
in the “Umbrella,” which, I think, may 
interest some Srranp readers. The fir: 
was a favourite problem of Lewis Carroll's :— 


“DIFFICULTIES. 
“No. 1. 
“ Half of the world, or nearly so, is always 
in the light of the sun. As the world turns: 


round, this hemisphere of light shifts round 
too, and passes over each part of it in 


‘A swallow an a galp 


Fou! trary 2 tmickte”s: 


A sluggle an acho 


drawn “Ny slanders 4, « 
a Aystinders dears “'srunds © 


zt 
Like ane we? Uhirelie appelile 
Quta swalloweld orange pelp, 
Wes heande a hyggle an a bile, 


Y* kynge hex lap frae aff te2 slecd, 
On bbrayde” hiz, Crenehant byande; 

“Quha on muy packe of handes dolh feed, 

“Maun deye benead lhchke, eee 7 


9. a, 
te ged, sac dane. y slixderes hearte 


‘pokes, 


ST Sowns luke y§ flanpynge ofa berde, 


7a. 
Outé of yS cae scarce Sete Uhey ylte, 
We pow'an push an haw?” * 
Whereop Vive drawne a Lelted by 
nak draw ye au 
— 


Folchek. “: 


succession. 
“Supposing on 
Tuesday it is 
morning at Lon- 
don, in another 
hour it would be 
Tuesday morning 
at the west of 
England. _ If the 
whole world were 
land, we might go 
on tracing! Tues- 
day morning, 
‘Tuesday morning, 
all the way round, 
till in twenty- 
four hours we get 
to London again. 
But we Avow that 
a> Lond om, 
twenty-four hours 
after Tuesday 
morning, it is 
Wednesday morn- 
ing. Where, then, 
in its passage 
round the earth, 
does the day 
change its name? 
Where does it lose 
its identity? 
“Practical 
there is no diffi- 
culty in it, because 
a great part of its 


THE CONCLUS = 


ON OF 


We cannot help regretting that the last 
illustration leaves us in so much doubt as to 
the ultimate fate of the “kynge”; as the 


1.Company, 2 Mer 
Bath we 


ing, journeying. Went. § Cunning. 
fave, Salle @Howk, Wis. 


VE FATALLE CHEYSE.” 


journey is over 
water, and what it 
does out at sea no one can tell; and, 
besides, there are so many different lan- 


g the sibabiants a5 you ga) Wha 
you suppoe them living sit the. way 
one lange dificult 


morning’ is thi iM the. 
wg ene language, the y is obvious. 


round, and all speaki 
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guages, that it would be hopeless to attempt 
to trace the name of any one day all round. 
But is the case inconceivable that the 
same land and the same language should 
all round the world? I cannot see 
; in that case either! there would 
be no distinction at all between each succes- 
sive day, and so week, month, etc., so that 
we should have to say, ‘The Battle of 
Waterloo happened to-day, about two million 
hours ago,’ or some line would have to be 
fixed, where the change should take place. 
that the inhabitant of one house would wake 
and say, ‘Heigh-ho!? ‘Tuesday moming |’ 
and the inhabitant of the next (over the 
line), a few miles to the west, would wake 
a few minutes afterwards and say, ‘ Heigh-ho! 
Wednesday morning!’ What hopeless con- 
fusion the people who happened to live 
on the line would always be in, it is not 
for me to say. There would be a quarrel 
every morning as to what the name of 
the day should be. 
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“No. 
“Which is the best: a clock that is right 
only once a year, or a clock thatis right twice 
every day? ‘The latter,’ you reply, * unques- 
tionably.’ Very good, reader, now attend. 
“T have two clocks; one doesn’t go at all, 
and the other loses a minute a day; which 
would you prefer? ‘The losing one,’ you 
answer, ‘without a doubt.’ Now observe: 
the one which loses a minute a day has to 
lose twelve hours, or seven hundred and 
twenty minutes, before it is right again ; con- 
sequently, it is only right once in two years, 
whereas the other is evidently right as often 
as the time it points to comes round, which 
happens twice a day. So you’ve contradicted 
yourself once. ‘Ah, but,’ you say, ‘what's 
the use of its being right twice a day, if I 
can’t tell when the time comes?’ Why, 
suppose the clock points to eight o'clock, 
don’t you see that the clock is right a/ eight 
o'clock? Consequently, when eight comes 


I can imagine no 
third case, unless 
everybody was 
allowed to choose 
for themselves, 
which state of 
things would be 
rather worse than 
either of the other 
two. 


“T am aware 
that this idea has 
been started be- 


fore, namely, by 
the unknown 
author of that 
beautiful poem 
beginning, ‘Tf all 
the world were 
apple pie,” ete. 
The particular 
result here  dis- 
cussed does not 


N 
Te a 


appear to have 
occurred to him; 
as he confines himself to the difficulties in 
obtaining drink which would certainly ensue. 

“ Any good solution of the above difficulty 
will be thankfully received and inserted, The 
second ‘difficulty’ is one which would only 
appear to be difficult toa very young child, one 
would think, as itis purely a verbal comples 
an este a ae = oe 
If all the world were apple pie, 

‘And ail the sea were 


nk, 
And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we have to drink? 


THE DETT 
From the pire im Ck Tormen, Galery 


your clock is right. ‘Yes, I see ¢hat/’ you 
reply.t Very good, then you've contradicted 
yourself /wice: now get out of the difficulty 
as you can, and don’t contradict yourself 
again if you can help it.” 


* How am 1 to know when 
will not tell me.” Be pat 
ic comes your clock is 

fixed 


Adiga mehr go on to ace, 
k:does come? My clod 
ou know that when 
right. Very good 
on your 


o'clock. : 
more you argue the firther you get from the point, so it will 
be as well to stop, 


“The Duett” 
is a fanciful repro- 
duction of one of 
the pictures in 
the Vernon 
Gallery. As a 
work .of art it 
would probably 
be assigned to the 
Pre-Raphaelite 
School, were it 
not that the curly- 
haired gentleman 
— apparently of 
African origin 
who is holding 
the music, has 
certainly not got 


the elongated 
neck which the 
late Sir E, Burne- 


Jones usually 
affected. 

The “Um- 
brella” also con- 
tained two mourn- 
ful poems on 
certain pseudo- 
tragic events 
which occurred in 
connection with 
the Rectory party ; 
these were called 
“Lays of Sorrow,” 
and, as I have just 
said, there were 
only two of them, 
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LAYS OF SORROW, é 
vhs v7: ae 
1 — r 
day was wel, Che ratn fell souse. 
Like fars of slraw berry yam! a. 
Sound. washeard inthe ald hen house, 
Wvbeateng ofa Aamercr. 
Of stalwart form, and visage warm 
Two youths were. geen within. uy 4 
Splilling up anatd Gee irks perches far Lherr 
VO erecee ie ie ee ee 


The work ts done, Che en has Exken 
Passession af her aesk ard tags, 
Welhout alhaght of eggs and bacon 
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(or Lam very much mistaken ) 
She Carns over cack shell, 
To be sure Chal alls well, 
Looks ints Che 3lraw 

Te see Chere's no flaw, 
Goes onceeunclh the hanae? 
Half afratd of 4 mouse, 
Then sinks calmly be rest 
On the lop of her mest, 


First dousliry up cack afther legs. 2 


One tht Jam wilheut He jarsiotserve He Beauly of hie thyme. 
(ab Che ralé ofa slroke and tis thirds tra second. 


ONntess He hon was apoacter, which & untetoly, “ts dan + hau se. 


"AVS OF SORROW. 


ST PAGE OF © 


ither because the fount of tears at the reader 
disposal had temporarily run dry, or because 
the stock of sorrows had been exhausted. 

No. 1 deals with the untimely death of 
a chicken; if all the Croft hens laid such 
a pile of eggs as that depicted in our illus- 
tration, the decease of one chicken could 
only be regarded as a matter of regret 
from a sentimental point of view. It need 
hardly be stated that the two youths hacking 
away at the old tree are two of the author’s 
younger brothers. We give in reduced fac- 
simile the opening of this “Lay,” which 
continues as follows :— 

Time rolled away, and so did every shell, 

“Small by degrees and beautifully less,” 
‘As the sage mother with a powerful spell! 
Forced each in turn its conten 
tis 
Some poet said, I don’t care who, 
If you want to know you must go elsewhere, 
One fact I can tell, if you’ ng to hear, 

He never attended a Parliament Session, 

For I’m certain that if he had ever been there, 


“express”? 5 


Full quickly would he have changed his ideas, 
With the hissings, the hootings, the groans and the 
cheers. 
And as to his name, it is pretty clear 
‘That it wasn’t me and it wasn’t you ! 
And so it fell upon a day 
(That is, it never rose again), 
A chick was found upon the hay, 
11's little life had ebbed away, 
No longer frolicsome and gay, 
No longer could it run or play. 
“And must we, chicken, must we 
Its master® cried, with bursting he 
‘And voice of agony and pain. 
So one, whose ticket’s marked Return 
‘When to the lonely road-side station 
He flies in fear and perturbation, 
‘Thinks of his home—the hissing wrn— 
‘Then runs with flying hat and hair, 
And entering, finds (0 his despair, 
He's missed the very latest train ! 


1 Beak and claw. 

2Press out. 

5 Probably one of the two stalwart youths, 

4 The system of return tickets is an excellent one, People are 
conveyed, on particular days, there and back again for one fare. 

‘An additional vexation would be that his return” ticket 
would be no use the next day. 
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Too long it were to tell of each conjecture 
Of chicken suicide, and poultry victim, 
The deadly frown, the stern and dreary lecture, 
The timid guess, “ perhaps some needle pricked 
him!” 
The din of voice, the words hoth loud and many, 
The sob, the tear, the sigh that none could smother, 
Till all agreed : ** A shilling to a penny 
It killed itself, and we acquit the mother !” 
Searce was the verdict spoken 
When that still calm was broken 
A childish form hath burst into the throng, 
With tears and looks of sadness, 
That bring no news of gladness, 
But tell too surely something hath gone wrong ! 
“The sight that I have come upon 
The stoutest! heart would sicken, 
‘That nasty hen has been and gone 
And killed another chicken 1” 


dare not immediately work upon the 
reader's already harrowed feelings by giving 
him another “Lay of Sorrow,” so we will 
try some “Zoological Papers” for a change. 
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Southey’s poem of ‘The Curse of Kehama.’ 
We need not relate its history therein con- 
tained, as our readers may see it themselves, so 
we proceed at once to the conclusion. When 
Kehama had done for the rest of the gods, 
and had been thereupon scorched by the 
combined influence of Seeva’s angry eye and 
the Amreeta drink, which must have been 
mething like fluid curry powder, it is more 
than probable that, in the universal smash 
which then occurred, Cambeo’s affairs, among 
others, were wound up. His goods and 
chattels were then most likely put up to 
auction, the Lory included, which we have 
reason to believe was knocked down to the 
Glendoveer', in whose po: ion it remained 
for the rest of its life. 

“After its death we conjecture that the 
Glendoveer, unwilling to lose sight of its 


‘plumery,’ had it stuffed, and some years 
ZOOLOGICAL PAPERS. 
W2 3. | 


‘These papers dealt with some of 
common forms of animal life, as 
« Pixies,” “The One-eyed Dove,” “The 
Lory,” and “Fishs.” As the Lory figures 
in “Alice in Wonderland ”—it was the bir 


that “positively refused to tell its age”—it 
is interesting to read Lewis Carroll’s notes 
upon its life-history 


“This creature is, we believe, a species 
of parrot. Southey informs us that it is a 
‘bird of gorgeous plumery,” and it is our 
private opinion that there never existed more 
than one, whose history as far as practicable 
we will now lay before our readers. 

“The time and place of the Lory’s birth is 
uncertain : the egg from which it was hatched 
was most probably, to judge from the colour 
of the bird, one of those magnificent Easter 


eggs’ which our readers have doubtless 
often seen; the experiment of hatching an 


Easter egg is at any rate worth trying. 

“That it came into the possession of 
Cambeo, or Cupid, at a very early age, is 
evident from its extreme docility, as we find 


him using it, by all accounts, Bice saddle 
or bridle’, for a kind of 


hooting pon 


TDaiupe even ha iment He 
age, feathers. #Of these a full description may bs 
sixth number of the Comet.” 4A bridle would be useless, 


afterwards, at the suggestion of Kailyal, pre- 
sented it to the museum at York, where it 
may now be seen by the inquiring reader, 
admittance one shilling. Having thus stated 
all we know, and a good deal we don’t know, 
on this interesting subject, we must conclude. 
Our next subject will probably be ‘Fishs.’” 

The next article was “ Fishs ” (carefully to 
be distinguished from fishes); “ fishs” are 
those metallic little creatures — made, no 
doubt, in Germany-—which children play 
with in a basin of water, attracting them 
hither and thither with a magnet. 

“The facts we have collected about this 
strange race of creatures are drawn partly 
from obsetvation, partly from the works of a 
German author, whose name has not been 
given to the world. We believe that they” are 
only to be found in Germany. Our author 
tells us that they have ‘ordinarely® angles* at 
them,’ by which they ‘can be fanged and 
heaved out of the water.’ The specimens 
which fell under our observation had not 
angles, as will shortly be seen, and, therefore, 
this sketch® is founded on mere conjecture. 

“What the ‘fanging’ consists of we can- 


y with large, blue wings like an serial machin 
he, WAShe spellsit, 4Or comers ® The “anglesy* 
however, may be supposed to be correct. 
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not exactly say: if it is anything like a dog 
‘fanging’ a bone, it is certainly a strange 
mode of capture, but perhaps the writer 
refers to otters. The ‘heaving out of the 
water’ we have likewise attempted to por- 
tray, though, here, again, fancy is our only 
guide. ‘The reader, probably, will ask, 
*Why put a crane into the picture?’ Our 
answer is, “The only “heaving” we ever saw 
done was by means of a crane.’ 

“This part of the subject, however, will be 
more properly 
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be confounded with the English ‘fishes,’ 
which the similarity of names might at first 
lead us to do. They are a peculiar race of 
animals!, and must be treated as such.” 
“Lays of Sorrow, No. 2,” refers to a 
doughty feat performed by one of Lewis 
Carroll’s brothers; while it is an obvious 
(and very ingenious) parody on one of the 
“Lays of Ancient Rome,” it is hard to see 
where the “sorrow” comes in. ‘The illus- 
tration reproduced below shows Croft Rectory 


treated of in the 
next paper, 


Another fact our 
author gives us 
is that ‘they will 
veryreadily swim! 
after the pleasing 
direction’ of the 


stand, as the 
simiplest reader at 
once perceives 


thatthe only It’s tnhabilanl® come forlk, 

‘staff? answering Ard. rrussler ins the react wilhoub aerecr 

to this descrip- = : UPS 

tion’ is eisticliof And pace en titos and lrees about SERN. 

pao sy The children of lhe Nord. Ts jax 
“We will now — 


attempt to d 
cribe the ‘fishs’ 
which we exam- 


ined, Skin, hard 
and metallic; 
colour ~ brilliant, 
and of many 
hues; body 
hollow (surpris- 
ing this fact 


may appear, it i: 
perfectly true) ; 
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Chin etanwe Cae ancient” Rec lary, 
The Reclery of Croft; ag 
The sun shines brig hl ccpan i 
The breezes whisper safl. 
From all lhe house and garden 


Some are wailing tn Che Garden 
Some are wailing at lti dear, i 
And some are follswizg behind, P 
And some fave gone. before, 
But wherefore all this mnusliring 2 
Wherefore fies vast array “ae 
A gallant Seal of horsemanch 
Welt be performed foday, 


Sym Fs 
XD 


\\ 


Woe 


Oe) 


a 


eyes large and 
meaningless ; fins 

ed, and per- 
fectly useless. 
They are wonder- 


O Ghis Reclory hae been suppooed & fave been buclt- cr lhe line of Ldword 
Ge sixtt, bul recent descoveries clea yiyassign. <li origin bo amuch rarleer 
pepied.A sline fas been found, th an sland formed. x Z 

luheck ¢ inscribed Ce tiller'A) whicd é¢ siuebly Corse 

name of Che great hing Alfred, in. whose reign Lite Foase was probably built, 


Ge ever Lees, an 


el OF Sbned. for Loa 


fully light, and 
have a sort of 
beak or snout of a metallic substance ; as 
this is solid, and they have no other mouth, 
their hollowness is thus easily accounted for. 

“The colour is sticky and comes off on the 
s, and they can swim back downwards 
sily as in the usual way. All these 
prove that they must not on any account 


a Detter wi 


their fins ai 
an objection to 


bh solution, as "fish 


le. 2There 
have no mouths. 
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on a scale of magnificence—to judge from 
the number of windows—which is in no way 
consistent with facts, nor are the family por- 
traits to be regarded as anything more than 
ideal representations. ‘The poem continues: 
To eastward and to westward, 
‘The crowd divides amain, 
Two youths are leading on the steed, 
Both’tugging at the rein + 


T An incorrect expression j “creatures” would be better. 
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And sorely do they labour, 

For the steed is very strong, 

And backward moves its stubborn feet, 
‘And backward ever doth retreat, 

And drags its guides along. 

And now the knight hath mounted 

Before the admiring band ; 

Hath got the stirrups on his feet, 

The bridle in his hand. 

Yet, oh ! beware, sir horseman ! 

And tempt thy fate no more, 

Yor such 2 steed as thou hast got 

Was never rid before ! 

The rabbits bow before thee, 

And cower in the straw ; 
‘The chickens are submissive, 

And own thy will for law + 
Bullfinches and canary 

Thy bidding do obey, 

And e’en the tortoise in its shell 

Doth never say thee nay. 

But thy steed will hear no master, 

Thy steed will bear no stick, 
And woe to those that beat her, 

And woe to those that kick ! 

For though her rider smite her, 

As hard as he can hit, 

And strive to turn her from the yard, 

She stands in silence, pulling hard 
Against the pulling bit. 

And now the road to Daiton 

Hath felt their coming tread ; 
‘The crowd are speeding on before, 

And all have gone ahead. 

Yet often Idok they backward, 

And cheer him on, and baw], 
For slower still and still more slow, 
That horseman and that charger go, 

And scarce advance at all. 

And now two roads to choose from 

Are in that rider's sight : 

In front, the road to Dalton, 

‘And New Croft upon the right. 
“Tcan’t get by !” he bellows, 

“*T really am not able! 

Though I pull my shoulder out of joint, 
I cannot get him past this point, 

For it leads unto his stable!” 
Then out spoke Ulfrid Longbow, 

‘A valiant youth was he: 

“Lo ! I will stand on thy right hand, 

And guard the pass for thee.” 
And out spake fair Flureeza, 

His sister eke was she, 

“*T will abide on thy other side, 

And turn thy steed for thee.” 
And now commenced a struggle 

Between that steed and rider, 
For all the strength that he hath left 

Doth not suffice to guide her. 
Though Ulfrid and his sister 

Have kindly stopped the way, 
‘And all the crowd have cried aloud, 

** We can’t wait here all day 
Round turned he, as not deigning 

Their words to understand, 

But he slipped the stirrups from his feet, 

The bridle from his hand, 

And grasped the mane full lightly, 

And yaulted from his seat, 

And gained the road in triumph, 

‘And stood upon his feet. 


All firmly till that moment 

Had Ulfrid Longbow stood, 
And faced the foe right valiantly, 

‘As every warrior should. 
But when safe on terra firma 

His brother he did s 
<< What did you do that for?” he cried, 
Then unconcerned he stepped aside, 

‘And let it canter by. 
They gave him bread and butter’, 

That was of public right, 
As much as four strong rabbits, 

Could munch from morn to night ; 
For he'd done a deed of daring, 

And faced that savage steed, 
And therefore cups of coffee sweet, 
‘And everything that was a treat, 

Were but his right and meed. 
And often in the evenings, 

When the fire is blazing bright, 
When books bestrew the table, 

And moths oliscure the light: 
When crying children go to bed, 

A struggling, kicking load, 
We'll talk of Ulfrid Longbow’s deed, 
How, in his brother's utmost need, 
Back to his aid he flew with speed, 
And how he faced the fiery steed, 

And kept the New Croft Road. 


The “Umbrella” concluded, or shut up, 
with a valedictory poem, called “The Poet's 
Farewell,” which ran as follows :— 


All day he had sat without a hat, 
The comical old feller, 
Shading his form from the driving storm 
With the ‘ Rectory Umbrella.” 
When the storm had passed by, and the 
‘ground was dry, 
And the sun shore bright on the plain, 
He rose from his seat, and he stood on his feet, 
And sang a melting strain : 
Allis o'er ! the sun is setting, 
Soon will sound the dinner bell ; 
‘Thou hast saved me from a wetting, 
Here I'll take my last farewell ! 
Far dost thou eclipse the maga- 
Zines which came before thy day, 
And thy coming made them stagger, 
Like the stars at morning ray. 
Let me call again the phantoms, 
And their voices long gone by, 
Like the crow of distant bantams, 
Or the buzzing of a Ay. 
First in age, but not in merit, 
Stands the ‘ Rect’ry Magazine” ; 
All its wit thou dost inherit, 
Though the ‘*Comet” came between. 
Novelty was in its favour, 
And mellifluous its lays, 
All, with eager plaudits, gave a 
Vote of honour in its praise. 
Next in order comes the ‘* Comet,” 
Like some vague and feverish dream, 
Gladly, gladly turn T from it, 
To behold thy rising beam ! 
When I first began to edit 
In the “ Rect'ry Magazine,” 
Each one wrote therein who read 
Each one read who wrote therein. 


IMuch more acceptable to a true Knight than “coraland,” 
which the Roman people were 50 foolish as to give to their 
daring champion, Horatius. 
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When the ‘* Comet ” next I started, 
They grew lazy as a drone : 
Gradually all departed, 
Leaving me to write alone. 
But in thee—let future ages 
Mark the fact which T record— 
No one helped me in ¢iy pages, 
Even with a single word ! 
But the wine has left the cellar, 
And I hear the dinner bell ; 
So fare thee well, my old ‘ Umbrella,” 
Dear ‘ Umbrella,” fare thee well ! 

Some years after the decease of the 
“Umbrella,” Lewis Carroll, now upon the 
verge of manhood, started his last family 
magazine, “Misch-Masch.” The name is 
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laced paths.” When in the course of your 
wanderings—or, rather, the wanderings of 
your pencil point—you come to a singée line 
across the path you have elected to follow, 
you must turn back and retrace your steps, 
for ‘hat way is blocked. But where one path 
crosses another, you are to suppose that there 
is a convenient tunnel or bridge by which 
you may proceed. 

“Misch-Masch” also contained a series 
of “Studies from English Poets,” whose 
object was to elucidate obscure passages by 
means of pictorial representation, Fortu- 
nately for the existence of the “ Browning 


‘A LABYRINTH, 


German, and is equivalent to “hodge-podge.” 
It consisted largely of printed stories and 
verses, which he had written for “The Oxon- 
ian Advertiser” and “The Whitby Gazette,” 
but a good part of it was then “ published” 
for the first time, All the extracts from it 
which occur in this article belong to the 
latter category. 

Here is a maze or labyrinth which he 
designed ; the puzzle, of course, is to make 
your way into the central space or “home” 


by means of some of the winding and inter- 
Vol, xvi..- 79. 


Society,” the works of that very devious poet 
were not entrenched upon. But any single 
line taken at random from any volume of 
poems whatsoever may present difficulties. 
Take, for instance, such a phrase as, “He 
gave it to his father,” which quite possibly 
occurs in the works of Ossian; what are we 
to make of so ambiguous an expression ? 
The unaided intellect might have boldly 
conjectured that it was a sum of money 
which thus changed hands, and a pathetic 
scene might have been conjured up of the 


“galumphing” and 


“chortled”—have 
found their way 
into the common 
English of the day, 
and will, no doubt, 
ere long be in- 
cluded in our dic- 
tionaries. But the 
fact about it which 
is most curious is 
that it is really 
an Anglo-Saxon 
poem —at least, 
so Lewis Carroll 


ie “He gave it to his father.” 


says, and if he 
doesn’t know 


Ossian. 


young man just returned from a visit to 
Klondike, where he had made his fortune, 
pouring untold gold into the hands of his 
hoary sire—probably a denizen of the work- 
house — while 


what language it 
was written in, who should? 
Here is a facsimile of the first verse, with 
his explanations of the words. The con- 
tinuation is then given in print. 


tears of mingling 
joy and gratitude 
stream down the 
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old man’s cheeks. 
Such an idea, I 
say, might have 
been suggested by 
the words : how 
far it would have 
been from the true 
one, the accom- 
panying _ illustra- 
tion shows. 

I expect that 


TLL HIHISY, 
AND 


y" 


TWAS BRYL: 


most STRAND 

readers will re- ATL MIMSY WERE THE BoROGovES; 
member that AND THE Wome RATHS OUTGRABE- 

quaint poem be- 

ginning, “Twas The meanings of the words are as follows: 

bryllig, and the |gryrzye. (derived frem the verb to BRYE or BRort ). “te time 


slithy toves,” 
which Alice found 
written in a book 
in Looking-Gl 
House; it was 


SEYTHY, (compeunded 


Ss 


TWAS FRYLLYR 4 THD ¥* 
Db GYRE HD GYHIBLE 


HOHE 


This curious fragment reads thus in medern characters: 


DID GYRE AND GymBre In THE WABE! 


lof Beoiling. dinuer, ie. 


Love. 2 species of Badger. They had smooth while hair, long 


SLYTHY TOVES 
WARE > 

yy" BOROGOVES 
RATHS OUTORTBE + 


m y* 


WERE 


Lye, AND THE 9LYTHY TovES 


He close of He after noon.” 
of SLIMY and LLTHE).” sinoth ant active!) 


not, however, 
entirely composed 
for “ Alice Through the Looking-Glass”: on 
the contrary, the first verse was written long 
before Lewis Carroll had ever thought of 
“ Wonderland.” It is probably the best 
known of all his poems, and has even been 
translated into Latin Elegiacs, by the late 
Mr. A. A. Vansittart, with wonderful suc- 
cess. 

Some of the new words in it—for instance, 


THE FIRST IDEA OF LEWIS CARROLL'S MOST FAMOUS LINES. 


hind legs, and short horns like a stag: lived chiefly 


eth (derived from Gyaour or G1aouR, 
“a dog"), “to scratch like a dog.” 
Gys@e.e (whence Gipier), “to screw out holes 
in anything.” 
Wase (derived from the verb to Swap or SOAK), 
the side of a hill” (from its being soazed by the rain). 
Miusy (whence MIMSERABLE and MISERABLE), 
“unhappy.” 
BorocRove, 


an extinct kind of parrot. They 
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had no wings, beaks turned up, and made their nests 
under sundials : lived on veal. 
SoL.eMONE,and SOLEMN), 


of Jand-turtle. Head erect ; 
mouth like a shark ; the fore legs curved out so that 
the animal walked on his knees ; smooth green body : 
lived on swallows and oysters. 

OvrcRane, past tense of the verb to OurorRinE 
(it is connected with the old verb to Grikt or 
SuRIKE, from which are derived *shriek” and 
“creak ”), “squeaked.” 

Hence the literal English of the passage 
is, “It was evening, and the smooth, active 
badgers were scratching and boring holes in 
the hill-side; all unhappy were the parrots ; 
and the green turtles squeaked out.” 

‘There were probably sundials on the top 
of the hill, and the “ borogroves” were afraid 
that their nests would be undermined, The 
hill was, probably, full of the nests of “ raths,” 
which ran out, squeaking with fear, on hea 
ing the “toves” scratching outside, Thi: 
an obscure, but yet deeply-affecting, relic of 
ancient poetry. — [Crott 1855.—Ep.] 

People who are 
well up in the 
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for some time she proceeded without any 
knowledge of the risk she was running, when 
suddenly she felt the ice giving way under 
her, By frantic exertions she succeeded in 
reaching the notice-board, to which she clung 
for days and nights together, till the ice was 
all melted, and a deluge of rain caused the 
water to rise so many feet, that at last she 
was compelled for dear life to climb on to 
the top of the post! Whether she su 
life by eating raw goose is uncerta 
least, she did not follow Father Willia 
example by devouring the beak 
question naturally suggests. itsel 
she not rescued? My answer is’ that 
either such a dense fog enveloped the 
whole neighbourhood that even /er bulky 
form was invisible, or that she was so 
unpopular a character that each man feared 
the hatred of the rest if he should go to her 
succour, 

I will conclude this paper with one last 
extract from “ Misch-Masch ”; it is a riddle, 


The 
hy was 
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“Alice” books will 
notice that several 
of these inter- 
pretations differ 
materially from 
those vouchsafed by 
“Humpty Dumpty” 
(Through the 
Looking-Glass,” pp. 
127-129.) 


st illustra- 
another of 
tudies from 


whom. 


the author 
our artist has 


honoured, and 


surely the shade of "Sha did 695 

thatmuch-neglected 

songster owes something to a picture which 
must popularize one passage at least in his 
works, 

The only way I can account for the lady’s 
hazardous ‘position is by supposing her to 
have attempted to cross a frozen lake after 
a violent thaw had set in. The goose, whose 
long neck projects from her basket, proves 
that she has just returned from market ; 
probably the route across the lake was her 
shortest way home. We are to suppose that 


but “les doubltul how or whenee,—* Keats, 


to which I for one do not know the answer. 
T can only hope, for the future sanity of any 
who may attempt to solve it, that it does not 
belong to the same class of conundrums as 
“Why is a raven like a writing-desk ?”— 

A monument—men all agree— 

‘Am I in all sincerity : 
indrance made, 
If head and tail removed should be, 
‘Then most of all you strengthen me ; 
Replace my head, the stand you see 

On which my tail is laid. 


